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From  Destruction  to  Reclamation: 

Art  and  the  Environment  in  tlie  Nineties 


The  Western  tradition  of  landscape  art  offers  an  intriguing  window  into  society's 
changing  visions  of  man's  place  in  the  world.  The  seventeenth-century  Dutch, 
having  literally  dredged  their  land  out  of  the  sea,  were  fond  of  depicting  nature 
in  its  tamed,  domesticated  form,  made  fruitful  for  man's  needs.  By  the  nineteenth 
century,  European  artists  like  William  Turner  and  Casper  David  Friedrich  were 
taking  a  more  melancholy  view  of  man's  relationship  with  nature,  stressing  the 
latter's  fury  and  indifference  to  human  endeavor.  By  contrast,  landscape  painting  in 
nineteenth-century  America  adopted  a  frontier  society's  optimistic  vision  of  the 
future,  representing  the  American  wilderness  as  the  new  Eden. 

Today,  many  landscape  artists  seem  suffused  with  what  Robert  Smithson 
refers  to  as  "ecological  despair."  These  artists  emphasize  the  failures  of 
civilization,  the  disappearance  of  untainted  wilderness,  and  the  apparently 
irreconcilable  demands  of  ecology  and  development.  Much  landscape  work  today 
offers  nostalgic  representations  of  a  fragmented  or  unpeopled  nature  marking  a  lost 
state  of  grace  that  may  never  be  regained.  Scenes  of  razed  forests,  oil-covered 
birds  and  barren  industrial  wastelands  remind  us  of  the  richness  we  have 
squandered. 

While  apprehensive  about  the  future,  the  artists  in  this  exhibition  take  a  somewhat 
more  optimistic  tack.  They  explore  the  causes  and  consequences  of  environmental 
devastation,  but  they  also  point  guardedly  toward  the  possibility  of  reclamation  and 
renewal.  However,  they  make  it  clear  that  the  notion  of  reclamation  is  fraught  with 
paradox.  Who  is  the  land  reclaimed  for,  they  ask,  and  for  what  purposes?  Can  any 
reclamation  be  more  than  cosmetic?  Is  it  enough  simply  to  cover  our  tracks,  or  do 
we  need  to  rethink  our  premises  for  dealing  with  the  earth?  And  finally,  what  kind  of 
ecological  ethics  might  guide  our  efforts  to  restore  the  balance  between  man  and 
nature? 

The  last  question  is  the  most  difficult  because  it  requires  us  to  make  judgments 
on  humankind's  relative  importance  in  the  scheme  of  nature.  At  one  extreme 
is  the  argument  that,  since  humans  are  part  of  the  ecosystem,  anything  they 
do  is  by  definition  "natural."  Adherents  of  this  view  tend  to  take  a  benign  view 
of  progress.  They  maintain  that,  just  as  technology  has  created  many  of  our 
environmental  problems,  so  it  will  also  save  them.  Particularly  popular  in  Japan, 
this  version  of  environmentalism  stresses  technological  solutions  to  industrial 
pollution,  urban  congestion,  and  overdevelopment  over  such  solutions  as  restraint, 
limitation  of  land-use  rights,  or  the  set-aside  of  public  lands. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  is  the  philosophy  espoused  by  groups  like  Earth 
First,  which  view  humans  as  an  unfortunate  aberration  in  the  earth's  history. 
Seeking  radical  reduction  of  the  population  by  whatever  means  necessary — 
including  war,  famine,  and  plague— Earth  Firsters  would  like  to  return  the  earth  to  a 
pre-industrial  state. 

Somewhere  between  these  extremes  is  a  philosophy  that  accepts  humans'  place 
in  the  ecosystem  while  recognizing  the  destructive  effects  of  industry  and 
technological  progress.  It  is  here  that  we  can  locate  the  artists  in  this  exhibition. 
They  struggle  to  balance  human  needs  with  ecological  imperatives,  recognizing  that 
we  can  no  more  go  back  to  some  original  state  of  environmental  purity  than  we  can 
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heedlessly  continue  to  allow  industrial  development  without  restraints.  In  the 
process  they  ask  hard  questions  about  our  priorities  and  our  needs. 


Dominique  Mazeaud  describes  her  work  as  "doing  art  for  earth."  Her  current  project 
is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  an  earlier,  ongoing  piece  entitled  The  Great  Cleansing  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  In  that  work,  she  and  others  return  every  month  to  the  Santa  Fe 
River  to  collect  the  trash  that  collects  along  its  banks.  For  Mazeaud,  this  action 
takes  on  the  cast  of  a  ritual  performed  in  service  for  Mother  Earth. 

Her  project  for  this  exhibition,  entitled  The  Road  of  Meeting,  is  similarly  ritualistic. 
To  complete  this  work,  she  traveled  throughout  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  meeting 
with  members  of  environmental  groups  and  gathering  the  imprint  of  their  hands  in 
clay  collected  from  their  regions.  She  has  arranged  these  handprints  within  an 
earth-filled  mandala  that  contains  a  map  of  the  state.  Photographic  portraits  of  four 
"elders"  of  North  Carolina's  environmental  movement,  people  whom  Mazeaud  has 
met  in  her  travels  throughout  the  state,  form  the  mandala's  four  points.  Little  bottles 
containing  water  from  the  rivers  she  has  crossed  circle  the  mandala,  while  the 
sounds  of  birds  welcome  visitors  into  the  space.  Mazeaud  also  has  collected  the 
stories  of  the  environmentalists  she  has  met.  Revealing  the  myriad  motivations  and 
approaches  of  individuals  devoted  to  environmental  preservation,  these  stories  will 
become  part  of  a  larger  narrative  that  Mazeaud  hopes  to  weave  by  carrying  this 
project  on  in  other  states. 

The  Road  of  Meeting  emphasizes  the  communal  nature  of  current  efforts  to  reclaim 
the  earth.  Embracing  all  such  activities  under  an  expanded  definition  of  art, 


Dominique  Mazeaud.  The  Road  of  Meeting,  1993 

Compost  material,  soil,  grass,  clay  on  paper,  water,  glass  jars,  and  sound 

288  inches  in  diameter 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  who  dedicates  this  work  to  Professor  Janusz  Bogucki  of  Warsaw, 
Poland. 
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Mazeaud  emphasizes  the  social  aspect  of  creativity  in  a  way  that  echoes  the  thinking 
of  Joseph  Beuys.  Like  Beuys,  who  also  organized  environmental  "actions,"  including 
the  sweeping  of  a  threatened  wooded  area  outside  Dusseldorf  known  as  the 
Grafenberger  Wald,  Mazeaud  wants  to  return  art  to  the  sphere  of  everyday  life.  She 
sees  the  artist  as  a  kind  of  shaman  figure  who  uses  art  to  heal  the  wounded 
environment. 

Mazeaud  also  urges  us  to  regard  nature  in  a  less  human-centered  way.  In  this,  her 
work  draws  on  the  philosophy  of  ecofeminism,  echoing  its  critique  of  contemporary 
environmental  thinking.  Ecofeminists  link  Western  culture's  long-standing 
identification  between  women  and  nature  with  our  patriarchal  culture's  tendency  to 
regard  both  as  subservient  entities  to  be  mastered  and  exploited.  Ecofeminists  offer 
hope  that  our  species'  deep-seated  conviction  of  its  dominion  over  the  earth  might 
be  overturned  by  the  same  methods  that  feminists  have  used  to  challenge  the  male 
prerogative  in  social  and  personal  life. 

When  viewed  in  this  light,  Mazeaud's  sense  of  connection  to  Mother  Earth  can  be 
seen  as  an  effort  to  inject  a  different,  matriarchal  set  of  values  into  the  ecological 
debate.  "Doing  art  for  earth"  becomes  a  way  of  acknowledging  both  our  debt  and 
our  responsibility  toward  the  natural  world. 

An  example  of  just  the  sort  of  masculine  thinking  that  Mazeaud  is  talking  about 
is  the  incident  that  underlies  photographer  Richard  Misrach's  installation.  Since 
1986,  Misrach  has  been  involved  in  a  grass-roots  effort  to  halt  the  unauthorized 
military  use  of  a  stretch  of  Nevada  desert  as  a  bombing  range.  Known  to  the  Paiute 
Indians  as  the  "Source  of  Creation,"  the  land  was  dubbed  "Bravo  20"  by  the  U.S. 
Navy,  which  has  used  it  since  1952  as  a  site  for  practice  maneuvers.  Using  strong- 
arm  tactics,  the  navy  was  able  to  blunt  the  protests  of  local  citizens  concerned  about 
the  appropriation  of  their  land,  the  effects  of  the  chemicals  left  behind  on  the  area's 
watershed,  and  the  deafening  sonic  booms  that  occurred  when  planes  broke  the 
sound  barrier — even  after  it  was  discovered  that  the  navy  had  no  legal  authorization 
to  the  land. 

Misrach  was  drawn  into  the  fight  to  return  Bravo  20  to  public  control  by  his 
fascination  with  the  awful,  compelling  beauty  of  this  ravaged  site.  He  and  his  wife, 
Myriam  Weisang  Misrach,  eventually  published  a  book  entitled  Bravo  20:  The 
Bombing  of  the  American  West,  which  chronicles  the  emergence  of  a  coalition  of 
concerned  local  citizens,  environmentalists,  and  sympathetic  legislators  dedicated  to 
the  return  of  this  illegally  appropriated  land  to  its  rightful  public  owners.  (This  return 
may  finally  be  effected  in  2001 .)  Included  in  this  book  are  Misrach's  haunting 
photographs  of  the  devastated  landscape  of  Bravo  20.  Looking  more  like  a  lunar 
landscape  or  a  post-apocalyptic  fantasy  than  a  stretch  of  western  desert,  the  flat, 
empty  land  is  punctuated  with  craters,  fragments  of  shrapnel  and  still-unexploded 
bombs,  and  charred,  rusting  skeletons  of  school  buses  and  military  vehicles  used  by 
navy  pilots  as  targets. 

Also  included  in  the  book  is  a  proposal  to  transform  Bravo  20  into  a  national 
environmental  park.  This  proposal  is  the  basis  of  Misrach's  installation  for  this  show. 
Only  partially  tongue  in  cheek.  Bravo  20  National  Park  would  include  such  features 
as  a  primitive  camping  area;  a  visitors'  center  and  museum  based  on  the  ammunition 
bunkers  established  in  the  1920s;  a  walk-in  crater  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  which  was 
created  by  the  detonation  of  a  2,000-pound  bomb;  an  elevated  roadway  called 
Devastation  Drive,  which  would  circle  the  park;  a  Boardwalk  of  the  Bombs,  which 
would  meander  across  the  park,  giving  views  of  shrapnel  and  other  debris;  and 
climbing  trails  leading  up  to  Lone  Rock,  the  highest  point  in  the  park  (which  was 
reduced  by  one  third  during  the  years  of  bombing).  It  would  also  contain  the 
obligatory  gift  shop,  filled  with  such  sardonic  memorabilia  as  bomb  earrings,  maps  of 
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radioactive  landfills,  and  mugs,  tote  bags,  and  bumper  stickers  emblazed  with  the 
logo,  "Bombs  Away." 


As  a  reclamation  project,  the  Bravo  20  National 
Parl<  would  function  less  as  a  restoration  than 
as  a  memorial.  Misrach  would  make  no  effort  to 
disguise  the  devastation  visited  upon  this  once- 
placid  ecosystem.  Rather,  the  purpose  of  the 
Bravo  20  National  Park  is  to  keep  the  memory 
of  the  navy's  violation  of  the  public  trust  alive  in 
order  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 


Mel  Chin.  Landscape,  1 990-1 993 
detail 


The  story  of  Bravo  20  offers  an  extreme  case 
study  of  the  consequences  of  viewing  the  earth 
purely  as  an  instrument.  It  also  raises  difficult 
real-world  questions.  Though  the  bombing  took 
place  in  peacetime,  the  navy  argued  that  the 
maneuvers  were  necessary  to  ensure  a  well- 
trained  military  in  case  of  war.  The  bombing  of 
Bravo  20  is  linked  with  other  ecological 
disasters  like  the  use  of  napalm  in  Vietnam,  the 
burning  of  the  Kuwaiti  oil  fields,  and  the 
underground  nuclear  testing  in  Nevada  in  the 
1950s,  which  has  been  connected  with 


residents'  sharply  increased  cancer  rate.  All  these  actions  raise  the  questions: 
Does  the  protection  provided  by  modern  warfare  justify  its  destructive  effects?  Is 
there  a  link  between  our  political  culture  of  war  and  aggression  and  our  proprietary 
attitude  toward  the  earth? 


Mel  Chin  takes  an  even  longer  view  of  our  ecological  crises.  Circling  the  globe, 
sweeping  across  centuries,  and  delving  into  the  environmental  consciousness 
of  diverse  societies,  he  asks  the  question:  Why  have  cultures  whose  spirituality  is 
based  in  a  reverence  for  nature  failed  to  protect  the  earth?  He  rejects  the  simplistic 
notion  that  the  rape  of  the  earth  is  a  purely  Western  phenomenon.  Instead,  he 
points  out  that  theistic  systems  of  all  kinds  have  been  unable  to  forestall  global 
pollution  and  ecological  destruction. 

Chin's  Landscape  focuses  on  the  landscape  tradition  of  three  cultures  in  which 
nature  plays  an  important  spiritual  role.  These  cultures — Chinese,  Iranian,  and 
North  American — are  each  found  on  the  30th  parallel  of  the  earth,  and  so 
encompass  the  planet  as  a  whole.  For  each  culture,  Chin  has  created  a  landscape 
painting  that  mimics  that  culture's  distinctive  artistic  tradition.  Thus,  art  becomes  a 
window  on  each  culture's  philosophic  concerns. 

For  instance,  Chin's  version  of  a  Persian  miniature  makes  references  to  the  Islamic 
notion  of  the  earth  as  a  spiritual  angel  whose  agents,  male  and  female  deities,  take 
the  form  of  flowers.  His  composition  adopts  the  decorative,  flattened  space  of  his 
fourteenth-century  models.  Chin's  miniature  depicts  a  river  flowing  from  a  sacred 
mountain  while  flower  deities  sprout  along  its  banks.  A  willow,  a  symbol  of  sorrow, 
weeps  atop  the  mountain.  The  river  is  black,  as  is  the  empty  page  that  faces  the 
painting.  Thus,  Chin  obliquely  refers  to  the  Gulf  War,  in  which  Saddam  Hussein's 
ecological  revenge  turned  the  water  and  air  black  with  burning  oil,  and  reminds  us 
that  an  economy  that  was  once  based  on  the  sacredness  of  water  has  been 
replaced  by  one  that  worships  the  economic  value  of  oil. 

Chin's  Chinese  landscape  is  based  on  the  classic  motif  of  the  five  sacred  mountains 
of  China.  Wooded,  studded  with  Taoist  temples,  and  venerated  for  their  role  in 
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Chinese  cosmology,  each  mountain  is  distinguished  by  a  different  shaped  top, 
replicated  in  Chin's  painting.  He  also  suggests  the  presence  of  the  dragon  currents, 
repositories  of  "yang"  energy,  which  flow  through  their  veins. 

Again  Chin  makes  subtle  alterations  in  the  traditional  form,  in  this  case  eliminating 
the  scholar  and  the  plant  life  that  usually  inhabit  the  mountains,  so  as  to  suggest 
mankind's  abandonment  of  its  spiritual  center.  In  a  similar  spirit,  he  has  imprinted 
the  scroll  surrounding  the  painting  with  a  fading  tiger-skin  pattern.  This  makes 
reference  to  the  symbol  of  the  tiger-skin  rug,  which  is  used  in  Chinese  paintings  to 
represent  untamed  nature.  In  the  contemporary  world,  Chin  suggests,  untamed 
nature  has  virtually  disappeared. 

The  third  landscape  is  a  Western  one,  based  on  the  dark,  moody  landscapes  of  the 
nineteenth-century  American  painter  Albert  Pinkham  Ryder.  Again  we  are  reminded 
that  the  myth  of  the  wild,  untamed  wilderness  is  central  both  to  American  art  and 
American  culture  generally.  Chin's  composition  is  based  on  the  map  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  swirl  of  the  January  jet  stream  over  North  America,  which  are  turned 
here  into  a  Ryderlike  representation  of  a  moonlit  cove.  A  selection  of  the  species  of 
trees  to  be  found  at  the  30th  parallel  line  the  horizon.  The  work  addresses  the 
spread  of  acid  rain,  as  the  waning  light  of  the  romantic  sunset  becomes  a  warning 
about  the  possible  end  of  life  on  the  planet. 

The  fourth  landscape  in  this  installation  is  the  room  into  which  the  viewer  steps  to 
see  Chin's  paintings.  Chin  has  loaded  garbage-mixed  dirt  from  a  Winston-Salem 
landfill  into  the  walls  of  the  room  and  allowed  it  to  seep  through  the  eroded  edges  of 
the  walls  onto  the  floor.  Thus,  he  brings  his  audience  face  to  face  with  their  own 


Richard  Misrach.  Active  Eagle's  Nest,  ^  986 
Type  C  color  print 
30  X  40  inches 

From"  Bravo  20:  A  National  Park  Proposal,  Photographs  and  Installation  by 
Richard  Misrach,"  organized  by  The  Friends  of  Photography/Ansel  Adams  Center, 
San  Francisco. 

Courtesy  of  the  artist;  Fraenkel  Gallery,  San  Francisco;  Fotomann,  Inc.,  New  York;  and 
Jan  Kesner  Gallery,  Los  Angeles 
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David  T.  Hanson  and  Jarrad  Powell.  100  Million  a  Day,  1993 

Shredded  rubber  tires,  vinyl  type,  wooden  bench,  loaned  materials,  and  electro-acoustic 
media  in  a  three-part  installation 
Variable  dimensions 
Courtesy  of  the  artists 

Mark  Catesby,  The  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  3rd  ed., 
vol.  1  (London:  1771).  Courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Early  Southern  Decorative  Arts/ 
Old  Salem,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem 

Robert  Bruce  Horsfall,  watercolors, 191 1-1912.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences,  Raleigh 


failure  to  care  for  the  earth.  In  the  end,  he  makes  us  realize,  an  abstract,  spiritual 
reverence  for  nature  Is  not  enough.  We  must  take  practical  efforts  to  safeguard  the 
earth's  future. 

a' 

Taking  Chin's  argument  a  step  further,  David  T.  Hanson  and  Jarrad  Powell  examine 
the  last  remaining  mythology  of  the  West — our  unshakable  belief  in  the  benefit  of 
progress.  Hanson,  a  visual  artist  long  Interested  in  the  issue  of  ecological 
destruction  and  reclamation,  and  Powell,  a  composer  and  sound  artist,  have  created 
a  three-part  installation  that  reveals  the  Ironies  embedded  in  our  conviction  that  we 
can  recreate  nature  in  our  own  image. 

Parts  one  and  two  play  off  the  bucolic  setting  of  SECCA  Itself.  The  mansion  that 
houses  the  center  was  once  owned  by  the  late  James  G.  Hanes,  a  wealthy  textile 
manufacturer  who  fashioned  the  grounds  Into  a  vision  of  Idealized  nature.  Hanson 
and  Powell  use  the  sound  component  of  the  exhibition  to  express  the  contradictions 
Inherent  In  the  site.  Concealed  speakers  in  the  mansion  foyer  and  by  the  pond  on 
the  grounds  greet  visitors  entering  the  foyer  with  a  sound  mix  that  emphasizes 
"natural"  sounds,  and  those  who  stroll  down  to  the  pond  with  a  tape  of  mechanical 
sounds.  As  Hanson  notes,  "We  have  introduced  the  sounds  of  industry  Into  a 
pastoral  environment  created  by  the  profits  of  industry."  Furthermore,  in  keeping 
with  the  notion  of  improving  on  nature,  the  "natural  sounds"  are  woven  together  from 
Hollywood  sound  effects,  while  mechanical  sounds  were  recorded  from  some  of  the 
most  polluted  sites  in  North  Carolina. 

The  third  part  of  Hanson  and  Powell's  Installation,  which  appears  inside  the  center, 
takes  on  a  more  elegiac  tone.  Basing  the  placement  of  names  on  a  star  chart  from 
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November  21 ,  1789,  the  day  that  North  Carolina  became  a  state,  the  artists  have 
stenciled  the  titles  of  over  200  extinct  and  endangered  species  in  North  Carolina  on 
the  walls  of  a  dimmed  gallery.  Thus,  while  tracking  200  years  of  progress  for  the 
state,  they  suggest  what  has  been  lost  in  the  process. 

In  keeping  with  this  commemoration,  the  sound  component  of  this  installation 
consists  of  a  recording  of  voices  reciting  descriptions  of  the  habitats  that  have  been 
destroyed  as  species  disappear.  Again,  this  tape  has  been  mixed  with  a  tape  of 
industrial  sounds  that  gains  and  loses  intensity  in  different  areas  of  the  room.  The 
floor  of  the  room  has  been  covered  with  a  layer  of  shredded  tires  acquired  from  a 
North  Carolina  firm  that  turns  discarded  tires  into  construction  materials.  This 
pungent  carpet  is  a  reminder  that  there  may  be  better  ways  to  deal  with  these 
indestructible  products  of  the  petrochemical  industry  than  simply  piling  them  in 
landfills. 

Looking  both  at  the 
loss  of  diversity  in 
the  natural  world 


simulated  nature 

ever  substitute  for  the  real  thing?  They  remind  us  that  the  effort  to  reconcile  the 
prerogatives  of  what  writer  Leo  Marx  calls  "the  machine  and  the  garden"  is  as  old  as 
this  country,  as  old  really  as  mankind  itself.  How  will  we  manage  to  create  a  world 
that  is  safe  for  both  man  and  nature? 


Hanson  and  Powell's  last  question  is,  of  course,  the  question  that  all  these  works  ask 
in  one  form  or  another.  All  of  these  works  remind  us  that  responsible  environmental 
ethics  looks  beyond  our  momentary  needs  to  the  long-term  health  of  the  planet  that 
we  call  home.  And  each  installation,  in  its  own  way,  reminds  us  that  this  ethics  may 
require  completely  new  ways  of  thinking  about  ourselves.  Destruction  is  easy,  but 
reclamation  requires  belief  in  a  future  that  extends  beyond  our  own  life  span.  In  a 
materialistic  culture  like  ours,  such  belief  comes  hard.  Can  we  come  to  see  that  our 
self-interest  includes  the  interests  of  the  earth?  Its  future,  and  ours,  hang  in  the 
balance. 


and  at  our  efforts  to 
replace  what  we 
have  lost  with 
reclamations  and 
restorations  that 
can  never  duplicate 
the  complexity  of 
the  original 
environment, 
Hanson  and  Powell 
ask:  What  happens 
when  we  lose 
firsthand  contact 
with  the  natural 
world?  Can  a 
recreated  or 
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Eleanor  Heartney  is  an  art  critic  who  lives  in  New  York. 


Artists'  Biographies 


Mel  Chin  was  born  in  Houston  in  1951;  he  now  lives  in  New  York  City.  Chin 
earned  a  B.A.  in  1975  from  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

The  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  toured  a  solo  exhibition  of  Chin's  work 
to  The  Menil  Collection,  Houston;  The  Contemporary  Arts  Center,  Cincinnati; 
and  the  Queens  Museum  of  Art,  Flushing  (1990-1992).  Other  one-person 
exhibitions  of  Chin's  work  have  been  presented  by  the  Fabric  Workshop, 
Philadelphia  (1992);  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden, 
Washington,  D.C.  (1989);  Frumkin/Adams  Gallery,  New  York  (1988); 
Loughelton  Gallery,  New  York  (1987);  and  Diverse  Works,  Houston  (1985). 
Chin  has  participated  in  numerous  group  shows  including  "Fragile  Ecologies: 
Contemporary  Artists'  Interpretations  and  Solutions,"  the  Queens  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York  (1992);  "Diverse  Representations,"  Morris  Museum, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey  (1990);  "The  Conceptual  Impulse,"  Security  Pacific 
Gallery,  Costa  Mesa,  California  (1990);  "Mel  Chin,  Erik  Levine,  Manuel  Neri," 
BR  Kornblatt  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C;  "Noah's  Art,"  City  Parks 
Department,  Central  Park,  New  York  (1989);  "Public  Art  in  Chinatown,"  Asian 
American  Arts  Centre,  New  York  (1988);  "Texas  Art:  A  Selection  from  The 
Menil  Collection,  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Trustee's  Collections  of 
the  Contemporary  Arts  Museum,"  The  Menil  Collection,  Houston  (1988);  "The 
Texas  Landscape:  1900-1986,"  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston  (1986); 
and  "Showdown:  Perspective  on  the  Southwest,"  Alternative  Museum,  New 
York  (1983). 

Both  Jarrad  Powell  and  David  T.  Hanson  were  born  in  Billings,  Montana  in 
1948.  Powell  now  lives  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Hanson  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Powell  is  a  composer,  performer,  and  sound  artist.  He  serves  on  the  faculty 
of  Cornish  College  of  the  Arts,  Seattle,  and  is  director  of  the  performing 
ensemble  Gamelan  Pacifica.  He  earned  an  M.A.  in  music  composition  from 
Mills  College,  Oakland.  Powell's  awards  include  fellowships  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts/Arts  International  (1992);  Meet  the 
Composer  (1986);  and  the  Seattle  Arts  Commission  (1985).  His 
compositions  include  works  for  chamber  ensembles,  voice,  gamelan, 
Chinese  erhu,  and  electro-acoustic  media.  Powell  has  recorded,  premiered, 
and  performed  the  works  of  many  contemporary  composers  including  John 
Cage  and  Lou  Harrison. 

In  1983  Hanson  received  an  M.F.A.  in  photography  from  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  Providence,  where  he  currently  teaches.  His  awards 
include  a  Rhode  Island  State  Arts  Council  Artist's  Project  Grant  (1990);  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Fellowship  (1986);  a  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Fellowship  (1985);  and  a  Rhode  Island  State  Arts 
Council  Photography  Fellowship  (1984). 

One-person  exhibitions  of  Hanson's  work  have  been  presented  by  the 
OPSIS  Foundation,  New  York  (1989);  the  Photographic  Resource  Center, 
Boston  (1989);  the  Yellowstone  Art  Center,  Billings,  Montana  (1988);  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  (1986);  and  the  Sheldon  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  (1986).   Hanson's  group  exhibitions  include  "Between  Home  and 
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Heaven:  Contemporary  American  Landscape  Photography,"  National 
Museum  of  American  Art,  Washington,  D.C.  (1992);  "Landscapes  of 
Consequence,"  The  Aldrich  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Ridgefield, 
Connecticut  (1991);  "The  New  American  Pastoral:  Landscape  Photography 
in  the  Age  of  Questioning,"  International  Museum  of  Photography,  Rochester 
(1990);  "Trouble  in  Paradise,"  List  Visual  Arts  Center,  MIT,  Cambridge 
(1989);  "Nature  and  Culture:  Conflict  and  Reconciliation  in  Recent 
Photography,"  The  Friends  of  Photography,  San  Francisco  (1989);  and  "New 
Photography  2,"  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York  (1987). 


Dominique  l\/lazeaud  was  born  in  Paris,  France,  in  1942.  She  moved  to  the 
United  States  in  1967  and  became  a  citizen  in  1989.  Mazeaud  is  an  artist 
who  also  writes,  curates,  lectures,  and  teaches.  All  of  her  activities  are 
informed  by  a  relationship  between  art  and  life. 

Mazeaud's  numerous  projects  and  exhibitions  include  a  solo  exhibition  at  the 
Center  for  Contemporary  Arts,  Santa  Fe  (1993);  "Art  that  Interprets  Earth 
and  Its  Systems,"  University  of  the  Arts,  Philadelphia  (1992);  "Garbage  Out 
Front:  A  New  Era  of  Public  Design,"  The  Urban  Center,  New  York  (1990); 
and  "The  Great  Cleansing  of  the  Rio  Grande,"  a  monthly  art/life 
performance/ritual  started  on  September  1 7,  1 987. 

Born  in  Los  Angeles  in  1949,  Richard  Misrach  now  resides  in  Emeryville, 
California.  His  many  awards  include  three  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
fellowships  (1984,  1977,  and  1973);  a  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Fellowship  (1979);  and  a  Ferguson  Grant,  The  Friends  of  Photography 
(1976). 

Misrach  has  produced  several  books,  monographs,  and  portfolios  including 
Violent  Legacies:  Tliree  Cantos,  Aperture  Foundation,  1992;  Bravo  20:  The 
Bombing  of  the  American  West,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1990; 
Richard  Misrach:  1975-1987,  Gallery  Min,  Tokyo,  1988;  and  Desert  Cantos, 
University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  1987. 

One-person  exhibitions  of  Misrach's  work  have  been  presented  by  Fraenkel 
Gallery,  San  Francisco  (1993);  MATRIX  Gallery,  University  Art  Museum, 
Berkeley  (1989);  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  (1989);  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

(1988)  ;  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  (1988);  Milwaukee  Art  Museum  (1988); 
Oakland  Museum  (1987);  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  (1987);  Houston 
Center  for  Photography  (1986);  and  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 
(1983).  Misrach  has  participated  in  numerous  group  exhibitions  including 
"Picturing  California:  A  Century  of  Photographic  Genius,"  Oakland  Museum 

(1989)  ;  "Photography  in  California:  1945-1980,"  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  (1984);  and  the  "1981  Biennial,"  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York  (1981).  Among  others,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art  include  his  photographs  in  their  col- 
lections. 
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